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THE CARE BOOKS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
FINE BINDINGS. 


ARTHUR KIMBALL, 
{In charge the binding the Library Congress. 


The care books may held embrace very many the activities 
the custodian collection, but considered here solely with reference the 
material welfare the book without further regard its usefulness library. 
obvious that such care best provided attention the details binding 
the outset, rather than merely favor after treatment. But this not 
always matter choice. 

known that certain avoidable conditions are injurious bindings, 
and sometimes the paper which the book printed, such the fumes 
gas, direct sunlight, excessive moisture, dry heat, dust, and, course, rough 
usage. these may added the injuries from insect life. Dr. Reinick, 
the Philadelphia Free Library, who making special study this subject, 
names some thirty species destructive books. consolation know that 
not all them thrive our latitudes. 

After these outward evils are guarded against well may be, the fact 
remains that short life unavoidable for the weakly constructed binding; and 
this means short life for the book itself, since frequent rebinding must 
injurious. Much the best modern leather will dry out, crack and decay even 
more quickly indulged care and idleness than when subject rough 
handling everyday use. probable explanation that the prevailing acid 
tannage and dyeing themselves the elements decay, even though 
the leather comes fresh, strong and perfect appearance. The slight 
moisture and oiliness from the hand are supposed retard this kind 
not prevent it, however. 

The reader would not interested review the fullest extent the 
many structural details sound binding, since the individual problems the 
actual work defy clear and vivid description without illustrations. part, the 
reputation the binder must remain the guarantee the workmanship. 
many respects, however, the opinions binders may differ; there may exist 
different methods from which make selection guaged the value the 
requirements the particular book and the money available. selection 
here attempted the more important details that add the life book. 

For the ideal binding, the sewing should what known flexible,’’ 
saw-cuts being allowed the back the sections (signatures) for receiving 
the cords which they are attached. cords, thus treated, will stand out 
the back the sewed book and the panels (lettering spaces for the author’s 
name, title, etc.) will marked off corresponding ridges the leather back. 
This effect often imitated worthless bindings. cords must attached 
firmly the boards (sides the book) proper lacing in. They must 
strength and size, and sufficient number. absolute rule can given, 
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but five are ordinarily required, all laced the boards. The thread must 
strong, unbleached linen ligature silk. should run along nearly the 
entire inside the section possible (‘‘all along’’). Such sewing will 
flexible and will open easily clear the back without breaking forcing. The 
back will the oldfashioned ‘‘tight back,’’ the leather being fastened 
ably onto the back the book, the strongest possible construction. Only 
pliable leather, like goatskin, suited such work. The much used, ordinary 
weakest where the greatest strength needed and use 
always breaking the hinge. free from wrinkling and where there much 
gilt tooling may preferred for appearance’s sake alone. 
effect imitated pinching the wet leather over leather strips glued across the 
back the sewed sections. 

flexible sewing, linen tape may substituted for the round cords and 
very serviceable. Instead being laced the boards, like the cords, the ends 
the tapes are inserted split boards (covers) which are then glued and 
pressed together making single, solid board. ‘The referred are, 
course, not made wood, though ancient bindings may found with wooden 
boards, but are paper-like substance; and the best are black millboards. Books 
sewed tapes will have smooth backs when finished. This method perfectly 
adapted the very best work the public reference library. 

The board-papers (inside the cover) should tough, self-colored paper. 
But silk satin may used for ornament. Variations this kind, too 
numerous even for brief mention, may made every stage the work. 

The end waste papers (sometimes known must sewn 
with the adjoining section. For the tight-back book, end papers with 
play, are recommended, relieve the strain the outside sections. 
There should inside joints made cloth leather. 

The ‘‘French advantage, since admits the use thicker 
leather. made setting off the boards (covers) fraction inch from 
the back the book. 

The little rolls colored silk seen the head the book close its back, 
called ‘‘head-bands,’’ are almost always purely ornamental. ‘They should 
worked part the sewing process, whereby they become 
strength. 

The edges fine binding must gilded, touched 
tally, gilt protects the paper somewhat from light and dust. Its variations for 
ornamental effect are many. the book printed fine paper, and especially 
possesses deckle edges, prefer leave all edges untouched except the 
head which should usually gilded. ordinary leather binding often has 
its edges colored marbled and burnished. cloth are left white, 
regards edges. 

the objectionable class, must ranked whipstitching overcasting, 
and tipping (pasting) loose sheets and plates. Instead tipping on, use 
guards, that is, paper extensions the leaf plate sewed with the sec- 
tion where belongs. 

Buckrams, now produced, make excellent bindings for ordinary books, 
far better than mediocre leather substitutes and imitations. But for fine bind- 
ing, leather will chosen, and all leathers probably goatskin will 
selection. goat himself has few virtues; all ages have condemned him.... 
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typical evil. But this merit, other, has....his hide tough.’’ Goat- 
skin combines single article the greatest number desirable qualities for 
book covering, including most attractive appearance. are two general 
classes, the coarse grained Levant, and the finer grained Morocco. former 
usually polished the binder, and then called ‘‘Crushed’’ Levant. This 
best for the gilt lettering and ornament, unless the book quite large when 
large type and lines may used. Calf skin and Russia leather are very orna- 
mental, but lack other merits. 

rule, light colors fade the least; but the darker shades show the 
lettering best. Usually, red will found the most durable color. Extremely 
dark shades should avoided, since these skins may represent several redyeings. 
Natural, uncolored, skins suffer much from decay, probably due the acids 
used bleach them out; and the binder’s wash oxalic acid solution does them 
further injury. common fault binders use skins split pared too thin. 

Even the best leathers are cleverly imitated that doubtful even 
the expert can always detect the fraud mere inspection after the book fully 
bound and when fresh from the bindery. But time will tell the story. 

sumach tannage the best; oak, fairly good; hemlock, chrome. 
undesirable. 

Almost all modern leathers are injured the use mineral acids, and 
will not outlast many years’ use, even keeping; while leathers ancient 
tannage have endured for several hundred years. This difficulty least 
theoretically overcome now, since leathers have come into the market guaranteed 
and produced according the reform methods recommended the 
Committee the Society Arts leather for bookbinding. Report 
this Committee, London 1905, supplies the following comparisons:— 

sample skin, tanned out oak bark, withstood strain equivalent the 
weight 118 pounds nearly the original strength the skin. 

After removal the inner layers the skin shaving, the breaking 
stress fell pounds. 

When retanned, after redyed improve the color, the leather 

The breaking stress skin treated with dilute sulphuric acid, 
brighten the color, fell pounds. 

The injury from acids not fully shown any the tests, since the 
decay from that cause continues after the binding, apparently fair condition, 
goes the library shelf. 

Treatment bindings with oil prevent the drying and breaking the 
leather has been suggested. darkens and stains leather and would not 
answer for fine bindings. drying leather alone scarcely the real cause 
the breaking. Both drying and breaking are caused bad methods 
tannage and dyeing. one wishes experiment, will find vaseline olive 
oil good anything this 

The factor the finishing binding which appeals the artistic sense 
has place the care books, greater less according the purpose the 
work; since neglect care for their outward appearance would render all other 
care out place and wasted. Even apart from considerations the cost, how- 
ever, think usually advisable cut down the amount gilt ornamentation 
and depend chiefly the beauty the leather and quality workmanship 
for the effect. The only gilt work absolutely indispensable the lettering; the 


rest may done blind tooling, that is, polished creases the leather. 
Usually something more than the lettering will attempted, however. For 
artistic work, the style type must the same throughout, and preferably all 
the same size. But word-divisions may made arbitrarily fit the space, 
demanded good taste, without strict regard for dictionary rule. does not 
usually apply work for the library, even the best kind. 

Usually, the brass type, used binders, set pallet and entire 
line lettered single stroke. Similarly, the ornaments come blocks 
sections that considerable space covered single impression. For the 
really fine binding, such finishing, even perfect its kind, never admitted. 
The title gilded, letter lettter, each independent impression, and the 
little tools only, fers, are employed wherewith, out simple elementary 
strokes, the workman builds his design. Such work has sparkle and liveli- 
ness and even displays the individuality the worker’s hand. very rarely 
nowadays that men this kind work can found, nor 
libraries attempt it. 

After the book entirely finished but before delivered into the hands 
others, advantage have the binder open it. will begin from 
both front and back the book and thus come gradually the centre. 

The ideally correct binding, thus briefly noticed, has never been attempted 
any public library for its collections general. The outlay time and 
money prohibitive for general use. Morever, would inconceivably waste- 
ful bestow much time and expense upon every ordinary publication. is, 
however, suggestive regard some needed reforms current binding, costing 
little nothing extra, such the use ‘‘acid free’’ leathers; and the feature 
sewing tapes without saw-cuts can adopted great advantage and not 
too great cost. The ideal ‘‘fine’’ binding stands also asa desirable deviation from 
ordinary work, when the value the book justifies the effort; and our brief 
reference some its details will further serve illustrate, way contrast, 
the courses usually followed the preponderance the practical work the 
library. refer especially such work may found bindings such 
fall under groups following. 

Any public collection which embraces material gathered for preservation 
and reference use, addition books constant circulation, may grouped 
somewhat follows the varying degrees care given its unbound 
accumulations and outworn bindings:— 

(a) Exceptionally rare and precious books the foremost importance 
suggest the full Levant Morocco bindings, polished 
grain. such bindings the ordinary public library will possess, any, only 
few gathered for exhibition purposes. 

(6) For durable work, and when the appearance the work import, 
the half Morocco binding ordinary editions; 
many works; many rare, old and notable books; selected works 
reference; and important works general, each passed upon according 
its claims for special treatment. Morocco, equivalent grade, 
should the choice; preferably, the ‘‘acid free’’ goatskins, they can had, 
which will cost, probably, about same The lower grades 
and many its imitations make good appearance when first put 
onto the book, but are not recommended for wear. 


Goatskin, Morocco, naturally very thick. For thin books, lower 
grade, but naturally thin, skin may preferred. The thicker, better leather may 
still used, often, the adoption the ‘‘French joint.’’ 

(c) All other leather bindings may half cowhide pigskin, 
economy requires. These are split leathers, and care necessary avoid poor 
stock. few the most staple colors should selected and the rest let alone. 
Dark red the best color the cowhides. 

Almost all books good size, not bound goatskin, may bound 
duck. Formerly, the great objection its use was its rough, dust-collecting, 
adhesive surface. The objection has been overcome the introduction 
duck, with smooth finish like buckram. strong any leather 
and more durable than ordinary leather. most adapted heavy quartos and 
larger sizes, especially when part the stored reference collection. 

For books generally which are stored the shelves awaiting occa- 
sional reference use, buckram supplies most satisfactory binding material. 
economical, neat appearing though not ornamental, strong enough for the 
purpose (indeed, stronger than many the cheaper leathers) and very desirable 
for the large number books ordinary size and weight. very appropriate 
for many popular books such are likely spoiled use; also for books 
which will supplanted newer editions. 

Great advances have been made recently the manufacture buckram 
response specifications and requirements for government use. 

Pamphlets and very thin books may bound ‘‘cloth;’’ buckram, 
and course duck, being too stiff and heavy use advantage. 

The gain economy the use duck, buckram not any 


means indicated the lower cost material. The entire binding constructed 


less costly plan. time-taking sewing never 
but the ordinary saw-cutting used, with the cords sunken; gilt, marbled and 
burnished edges are not used; headbands, any, are mere easily supplied orna- 
ments; and on, through the whole range the processes. Almost all the 
public collections our day represent chiefly this less costly style binding, 
even when the more pretentious Morocco’’ covering 

have outlined some the methods binding designed give the 
book fair start its life. another sense, the care books refers merely 
protective methods after the bound volume has come our hands with all its 
merits and imperfections predetermined. most common way protecting 
rare binding, either when new when infirm from age, found the use 
cases various design. The box with opening and cap the top probably 
the best, each book have its separate case. may made and lettered 
imitation the bound book and lined inside with soft cloth, like Canton flannel. 
another design, the book enclosed telescoping case, slips into another 
case from opening front. Slips covers made canvas, like the common 
ledger covers, are suitable protection for the heavy, especially the much used, 
book. sheets may protected the portfolio. they mounted 
blank sheets and regularly bound. portfolio has somewhat disorderly 
appearance, and with its fasteners, always needing re-tying, would try the 
patience saint, supposing that the saint could may improved 
flaps made fold over the loose edges the enclosed sheets. 

Sometimes happens that the binder approached someone who says, 
book not worth rebinding, want repaired use its old 
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And the binder replies, worth repairing? The cost labor will 
more than for new binding. book will unsatisfactory after much work 
pasting and repairing, and ever rebound will injured through 
glueing and scraping.’’ Such cases suggest rebinding once, replacing 
fresh copy. But other cases, there may cogent reasons, not patent the 
binder, for the repair old binding every cost labor and intelligent care. 
Then the practical thing departure from the ordinarily practical course. 
This applies especially early bindings contemporaneous with the publication, 
all distinctive; all historical bindings such cast any sidelights upon the 
treatment books, places, epochs, which have formed part the 
library some personage. Such books are often best preserved just they are 
the case box, beforementioned. Sometimes, the leather the old binding 
may lifted and reinforced new leather fibre inserted and fastened under- 
neath; sometimes, they must re-backed, imitating the old style and saving the 
original covers. Many the ancient bindings are very suggestive regards the 
given books various times and places the past, and preserve many 
curious devices not now known the binding art. They sometimes have served 
for the collection the associations book comradships which are more than 
transient interest, such interesting autographs, notes blank leaves 
spaces, book-plates inserted illustrations. The construction most the old 
bindings implies that they were interided endure for all times. small 
number books existence formerly and the low cost labor may explain this 
part. But like think that the touch some hand whose toils are forever 
ended still shows there its devotion work love. 

The details the care for such books derive their interest largely from the 
individual appeal which each book makes our fancy—and often our perplexity. 
plan for such work can scarcely unfolded abstract reference, nor can the 
broad field even outlined. One loss for expression approaching such 
subject the way mere verbal description unaccompanied examples. 

When has once been decided advisable put new binding onto 
valuable old book already standing outworn many smal] but im- 
portant details must borne mind addition tothe ordinary demands sound 
binding forafreshcopy. The edges must not re-trimmed. Probably they are 
already cut near the letter press places; then the color effect the old edges 
suggests age and dignity the book, and often has aesthetic value its 
shadings. Sometimes, the edges may rubbed down with emery; sometimes, 
they may squared prevent projections bevond the square the book. The 
end papers are best made, possible, from the old, papers collected 
from other books. imitation ‘‘antique’’ paper can bought and may have 
answer the purpose. For old, time-stained books, rebound with edges dark, 
generally prefer sober shades leather and think brown the color most often 
suitable. book, bound, must suggest other innumerable details peculiar 
itself. 

The repair and restoration ancient documents and papers preparatory 
their binding broad subject; but variable and individual its character 
scarcely admit generalized description. finest work this kind 
the Library Congress done the Manuscripts Division, the Bindery hand- 
ling the subject more generally and its ordinary aspects, for temporary ends. 
Great individual skill attained the work fine repairs. Paper may 
washed, re-sized and pressed; but bleaching chemicals should 
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avoided. Paper may grafted onto paper and, use semi-liquid paper 
pulp, missing parts fragmentary sheet may built on, scarcely 
distinguishable from the old. Fragile sheets are strengthened almost 
invisible gauze (crépe laine) sized and pressed on. 

These are some the methods the care books, outlined more way 
suggestion than the expectation covering the subject. Any attempt even 
outline all the methods would exceed the limitations the ordinary article 
and yet remain noticeable for its omissions only. 


HOSPITAL RECORDS RELATION THE 
HOSPITAL LIBRARY. 


GRACE WHITING MYERS, 


Librarian, Treadwell Library, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


venturing call your attention for few minutes this evening 
subject may guilty egoism, for own particular work one 
the large institutions the country that wish speak. The position 
librarian and keeper records one which unique and full interest. Few 
hospitals have their own medical libraries, and all hospitals not make specialty 
the care their clinical records. Many institutions are small and have not 
available funds; others not appreciate the extraordinary value which these 
histories have basis for medical research; and still others care little for 
them that they are not preserved all. 

There never was time when more was done the line medical 
mention few the subjects which are vital interest the present time: 
there the etiology cancer, and the treatment cancer; the diagnosis 
gastric and duodenal ulcers; the wonderful use radium; the study acute 
anterior poliomyelitis; the study pellagra; and latest all, the 
treatment syphilis. And each new topic comes into evidence, there 
watch kept hospital cases,.and study made them fast the records are 
available; and new methods treatment are continually being compared with 
older methods. All this goes prove that the young hospital should carefully 
preserve its clinical histories from number one, and soon possible put them 
shape for use and study. the Massachusetts General Hospital, now its 
ninetieth vear service, fundamentally the same system recording 
has been maintained since its opening; and while only for the last thirteen 
years more that special custodian has been appointed for these treasures, 
said the great credit the two founders the Institution whose methods 
have been passed succeeding generations, not one single record missing 
from collection which now numbers 1731 volumes. The names Jackson and 
Warren, heading the long list those who have honored the Visiting Staff, are 
famous the annals the Hospital, and stand for the stern, rigorous and just 
methods which characterized its management the early days, and are its 
inspiration rounds out century noble work. one who has the time 
and the inctination delve among these records and follow from decade 
decade, noting the great changes which have taken place treatment and the 
decreasing mortality certain maladies which once were always fatal, absorb- 


ing story unfolds. And worth preserving its very latest word, for forms 
part the great history medicine. were possible for those whose duty 
write them realize what all means, not only the present but 
future generations, how much more care would they take the performance 
what many, the time, seems arduous and useless task. 

there hospital library, records should kept close proximity 
it, and, possible, come under the supervision the librarian. With theory and 
fact thus brought into close relation, atmosphere created study and in- 
vestigation which the doctor has value beyond estimate. Usually, for lack 
space, the library cannot become storehouse for valuable old literature and first 
editions, the great regret the librarian. essentially and primarily 
working library where files periodicals, reprints, monographs, government 
documents certain departments, studies from various laboratories, transactions 
and proceedings societies, and latest editions textbooks are constant 
demand. For here comes the surgeon early the morning refresh his mind 
the last moment upon the technique the operation which waiting for his 
skillful hand; or, the physician who pondering over case difficult diagnosis 
comes for assistance; the house officer spends many his spare moments here, 
and the student comes study some special case. 

For the young medical librarian there better field training than 
just this work among hospital records. glance the routine work will show 
its value. There the daily inspection the charts patients discharged 
the previous day; the weekly inspection entire records all patients discharged 
during the previous week, and this time the attaching all accessory papers 
relating each record, the cataloging each name, the filing these cards, 
and the temporary filing records. ‘Then there the preparation for binding, 
task involving much detail, and including the making double index 
the end each volume. After binding comes the indexing each separate 
history for the clinical catalogues; card for every diagnosis and one for 
every anatomical region affected, with copious cross references. 

additional and very important part the work the copying 
abstracting such histories are frequently requested the Court, 
physician, patient himself. constant reading records, with the 
knowledge brings medical nomenclature and therapeutics every variety 
invaluable means instruction. the question asked assistants 
one time and another what part their work has helped them most toward 
general the whole, the answer has invariably been the same: 
copying records.’’ fund knowledge gradually acquired this 
way which not believe would thoroughly acquired any other way. 
There are frequently difficult handwritings decipher, misspelled words make 
out, and unfamiliar words whose proper spelling must looked and defini- 
tions learned. For work should ever done machine-like 
fashion, but with thorough understanding possible. 

has been said that for down-right bad spelling clergymen take the lead. 
not it. Nothing could worse than some the unpronounceable 
Greek, Latin and German derivatives which the medical student has meet, and 
does not always conquer. And this does not infer that always does conquer 
good plain English. not long since read patient who was treated with 
and another whose appearance was and 
and still one more who ‘‘complained pain Abbreviations 


every possible kind, authorized and unauthorized, are made use of, until the 
copyist sometimes her wits’ end translate into legible print. But 
the chief aim and must attained though much time often 
consumed over the study single point. Here where the medical library 
becomes the sister work, furnishing the dictionaries and textbooks which are 
necessary. The constant skimming journals and books grows work 
intense interest, and the desire for knowledge along the lines peculiar the 
institution increases, its acquirement becomes source great satisfaction. One 
never grows weary the work for always new. 

has also its amusing side, for common with other librarians are 
expected walking encyclopedias, funds general information, complete 
spellers, pronouncers and definers all the many-syllabled words contained 
medical nomenclature. For instance: the name that operation where 
connection established between the gall bladder and the duodenum?’’ 
yes; how you spell one occasion 
house officer came rushing into office with the question: ‘‘Can you tell 
what year Pope Pius answer was made true Yankee fashion 
asking return question. you please tell what possible connection the 
death Pope Pius has with this then explained that patient 
had just been sent into his ward who had been patient some years before, 
could not remember the exact date, but was the year that Pope Pius died. 
The house officer wished look the old record. luck would have the 
date was rather closely connected with another event more personal moment 
and was immediately furnished, with the result that the record was quickly 
found. time member the Staff said you tell what county 
Boston in?’’ memorizing counties has always been oneof difficulties, 
favored this instance. The last unusual question was 
does the Bermuda mail This was beyond me, and the questioner was 
referred the daily newspaper. 

all work unflagging interest. library always place where the 
spirit rest and refreshment seems dwell, and him who has helped bring 
about this atmosphere there sense satisfaction the well-doing good 
work. this library hospital records there spirit onward movement, 
and spirit inspiration, undercurrent energy, which combination with 
the restful atmosphere like the freshening breeze that fills the sail and carries 
the good ship into new and unknown waters. And him who cares for all 
with the proper sense his responsibilities comes opportunity for personal 
influence which may far-reaching chooses make it, for through his 
efforts possible bring light wealth material which might otherwise 
remain forever obscurity. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The Luzerne County Medical Society Library has For Sale 
inclusive, the American Journal Medical Sciences, bound sheep 
and good condition. price per volume $.50. further information 
concerning these books communicate with Dr. Lewis Anthracite 
Building, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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The Annual Report the Library Committee the College Physicians 
Philadelphia for 1911, now press, states that they have 95,896 volumes, 
unbound theses and dissertations, and 81,528 unbound pamphlets. 


The Library the Ramsay County Medical Society, St. Paul, Minn., will 
moved from the temporary quarters occupied during the past fifteen months the 
Lowry Annex, the new and possibly permanent quarters the Society the 
thirteenth floor the new Lowry Building. The library has grown considerably 
during the past three years and needs recatalogued the old arrangement 
shelves cannot followed and were inadequate. Steel stacks will used and 
since the new quarters are concrete and steel structure, the dangers fire 
will eliminated and doubt the society will provide additional funds for the 
support the library. Now that the library has plenty room expand and 
the stored volumes can utilized for reference purposes thought that the 
number volumes our shelves will found much larger than was 
anticipated. 


Through the courtesy Mrs. Vander Horck, the University 
Minnesota Medical Library has been given the very valuable medical library 
the late Dr. Max Vander Horck, Professor Dermatology and Genito-Urinary 
Diseases the University Minnesota. 


General Girard, for several years the head the medical department 
the John Crerar Library, Chicago, now located Washington, C., but 
still retains his connection with the John Crerar Library. His Washing- 
ton being the selection books for purchase the John Crerar 
change was made order allow Gen. Girard examine the books and 


monographs before recommends for purchase. Surgeon General’s and 
the Congressional Library make this examination possible. 


The annual report the Library the Morgan County Medical Society, 
December 14, 1911, shows total number volumes library, 2,527. There were 
216 patrons during the year; 278 medical journals were loaned. library sub- 
scribes for the leading American and Foreign Medical Journals. Cards are 
made for each original article these journals. Over ten thousand cards have 
been added the card catalogue the past year. The library furnished 
index the journals several physicians other parts the state; all, 37,042 
cards have been made this year. 


The Pueblo County Medical Library has recently been enriched 
valuable donation over 400 volumes. 


The new library building the Rhode Island Medical Society, which 
occupies sightly lot facing the State House grounds Providence, approach- 
ing completion. Trustees the building their report the Society, 
December estimate the cost the building and furnishings, gradings, 


Amount paid account and pledges......... 36,345.00 

Balance yet raised 14,519.00 
hoped have this deficit subscribed before June 1912, when the building 
occupied. 
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THE NEXT ANNUAL MEETING. 


The next annual meeting the Association will held 
Atlantic City June, just prior the meeting the American 


Medical Association. will begin June fourth and the exact hour 
and place meeting will announced later. 

This the time begin work the meeting success 
topics interest. There are several more 
questions which can taken discussion. One which occurs 
the present time the best method aiding county medical 
societies found and maintain good particular 
importance the choice books and journals for small libraries, and 
also how much aid the librarian can expected give the medical 
profession indexing current literature and looking references. 
There can question that many medical libraries are found 
wanting the amount help given their readers. ‘To one unfamiliar 
with the methods finding references the work almost impossible. 

The pages the Bulletin will available for reports made 
the meeting and also for certain number, not all, the papers 
read, that contributors will able have their articles preserved 
permanent form. 

Members intending present and take part the 
should notify this office their earliest convenience. 
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The principles bacteriology. 7th ed. Phila., 1905. 
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Manual diseases the ear including those the nose 
and throat relation tothe ear. Glasgow, 
1896. 415p. 

Materia medica. Phila., 

General surgical pathology and therapeutics. Y., 
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Heart disease with special reference prognosis and 
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American text-book physiology. Phila., 1896. 
1052p. 

Color-vision and color-blindness, practical manual for 
railroad surgeons. Phila., 1896. 115p. 

Hygiéne des gens nerveux. Paris, 1892. 308p. 
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chusetts, eleventh annual meeting. Boston, 1890. 
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Manual the diseases the 6th ed. rev. 
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practical treatise medical diagnosis. Phila., 1896. 
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